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clinical inference thit find parallels in generative writiag stages' 
pQSseasing a poatiU.ate systea, constructing the major premise^ 
obsessing for occurrences^ instantiating (classifying} the 
occurr^ces, reaching a referential product, and predicttog the 
significance of the inference and aaking recomsendations^ So, too, 
does the natyre of the clinical procedure as a vhole offer 
comparisons to generative writing procedure. An examination of 
clinical procedure offers three methodological iaplications for the 
CO apoa it ion teachers (11 before beginning to write, students should 
be aaked to aiticulate the assui^ptions that inform their world vleir, 
(2\ studants should be asked to enrich their conteicts for writing, 
and <3| students* final papers should be evaluated as pfcacess as well 
as product* Past worJc in educational psycholpgy and recent work In 
such areas as the cognition of discovery Or t^emispheric brain 
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recognised by educators in general and English teachers in particular 
as one sorth pursuing* (HOD) 
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by, Helen Rothschild Ewald 

t ' y 

In his arcicle '^Problems in Cominunlcating Psychological 
LInderstanding, Fred Shsctmani^ The Meninger Foundation, posits 

that failures to communicate often result from inadequate 

■ - ^ _ - 

diagnostic assessment/'^ Significantly, much of what Shectmnn 

classifies a^ diagnostic assessment implicitly involves certain 

phasas of the writing process. What are the similarities between 

cliniSal procedure and writing process procedure? And what is 

-% 

the importance of these similarities as they relate to written 

communication? * 

I came to these questions as a teacher* of writing, not as a 

clinician* Yet, the indre I taught Clinical Report Writing: 211, 

1 * 

the more I realized the interconnections be^CWeen clinical procedure 
and writing process* In V^hls paper I 'will explore the '^'clanici^l con^- 
nee tion'* both ^s It contains Insights into the composing process 
per se and as it offers a perspactive on our prof essional- oppor^ 
tunlties as English teachers in the 1980s, 

THE COURSE ' r > 

First, a word about the course itself seems in order Clinical 
RBporit Writing invplves repbrt writing in psychology and psychiatry. 
It thus attracts students somehow connected with clinical settings; 



7. 

chese students can range from the Head Nurse of the psychiatric 
wing of a local hospital to a student working toward a two-year 
Associate Irts degree with e speclaity In alcoliolism counseling. 

The course entails audience/use analysis and features the 
basic procedures of information gathering, diagnosis and prog- 
nos±S|:-^ Commonly^ the clinicar report writer must consider a dual 
audience p consisting of primary readers who have a direct interest 
in the client's case and of secondary readers who may^ for example 
use the client -B case-history as datum for separate research* 
The finished clinical report, therafore, stands as both a recom- 
mendation and a reference for its respective audienc^es. 

The clinical report also represents the end product of a pro- 
cess "by which the behavior scientist [or prospective clinician] 

proceeds from raw data to Inference 5" a process through which new 

2 

knowledge is created from information gathered. (The report's 
data or Information prlglnates in "client*- interviews, ) Clinical 
report writing thus involves two interlinking processes i the 
process of creation and the process of comiunicatlon* » 

As a communication process, It entails Obvious similarities 
to the composing process of. any writer* It Involves working with 
audiences content ^ form^ and style* 

It Is in the perception of clinical report writing as a crea- 
tive process that interesting paraHels develop between what the 
practicing or prospective clinician does as he/she dfeals with a 
client and what a writer does as he/she deals with a subject. . 
Let*s explore some of these parallels* = 



THE CLINICIAN'S AND THE WRITER'S GENERATIVE PROCEDURE 

In describing the process by which clinicians generate 
^new knowledge from raw data^ Sarbin, Taft and Bailey write in 
Clinical Inference and Coanitive Theory of six overlapping 
stages of inference^ These are: 1) postjessing a postulate 
system, 2) constructing the major premise, 3) observing Xor 
occurrences^ 4) Instantiating Cclassifying) the occurrences, 
5) reaching a referential product, and 6) predicting the slgnfi- 
cance of the inference, .then making reconmiendations/ 

Of these six, the last five represent areas with qlear 
paralleli in generative writing procedurep namelyi conatructing 
a tentative controlling generalization, generating information^ 
selecting that information which best supports the tentative 
'generalizatlqn or discovering an alteriiutive generallEatioo from 
within the material ^ reaching a coherent, relationship between the 
controlling generaliEation and the supportive information as 
expressed in a particular ^arrangement^ and drawing up a conclusion, 
\ The above point-for-pDint parallels in generative procedure 
suggest a conmio^ congitive base, and support Frank D'Angelo's / 
contention in A Conceptua l T heory of Rhefcoric that topics^ of inven- 
tion re^^ct comparable coneeptual operations ^ although D*Angdlo*s 
emphasis is on rhetorical pawerns and not on generative -strategies 
In general. - 

In any case, the first stage of inference, that of possessing 
a pastulaf^e system, warrants further discussion before the overall 
significance of the similarities can be established. 



The postulate system a proce dural base 

When a clinician engages In diagnostic assessment, he or 

she implicitly Invokes a personal postulate system as a basis 

for inference making. This system, whether derived through 

xnductlve. summation^ deductive construction^ analogical reason- 

ingj or reference to authorltiei, forms the, assumptive world . 

which Influenced e^ach of the subsequent five stages of inference 

mentioned earlier. It, for eKample, helps the clinician a 

"focusing principle" which guides the search for relevant infor-= 
3 

raation. Such focusing according to a personal postulate system 

invoj.ves asking questions such as i ' 'What if the client in relation 

ship to me?" (hositle, informative), "Who Is the client in relation 

ship to me?" (worker^ child), "How wel^ "tfoes he/she perform in 

relationshp to my role expectations or valuational ^ystera?", and 

"Why does he/she perform as he or shfe does?" 

The first two questions represertt the types of questians 

writers ask in audience analysis | the second two represent those 

s 

they might ask of their subjectet "How well does the topic relate 
to what I think is interesting or important?" or "How well does my 
topic reflect my social and/or ethical beliefs?" and "Why does the 
topic se^m rerevant to me?" - • 

What is Interesting *here is the essentially egocentric nature 
df the questioning. It repres^ts Kinneavy's triangle of self, 
subject I ind audience, with the self involved at all points. In 



so doing, 
by Plaget 



it does not future the decenterlng thought so crucial 
and others, • 



ian or the wrltirr 
wering the ques- 
ri m in felationship 
ust eKplicitly 
ion as a concrete 
jctlvely. It Is 
liclans undergo axtenslve 

Liot always forced to examine 



Such egqcentric questioning 
to articulate his or har postul 
tion, "How well does the clien 
'to my assumptlona?", both clii 
formulate those assumptions b 
measure of the client and th 
possibly no surprise ^ thereft 
self^analysis as part of thel^ 

Writers J on the other har 
their assumptions ^efore putting pen to paper. Their unarticulated 
assuraptions than can emerge in their writing as unsupported broad 
generallaations, or as faulty causal relationships, or as the 
perception of the reader as the writer's clones with identical unde 
s.tandin^and experiences. These questions thus ptesent themselves i 
Would student writers benefit from self --analysis before composing? 
Should waiters be required to articulate their postulate system 
as a ''pre-writing" strategy? Indeed, cc ad these writers produce 
^ a clear picture of their^ssumptive world if aaked to do so? 
The oyerall^rocedural model 

If each of the six stages of clinical inference finds paral- 
lels in generative writing strategies, so too does the nature of 
.the clinical procedure as a whole offer comparisons to generative 
writing procedure* Let's focus on two such comparisons* 

First, Sarbln, Taft, and Bailey argue against an intuitive 
model of dlagnoatic assessment .or inference. They maintain that. 



just because certain clinical IntMpretatiions TOlch seem to emerge 



"out of the blue" can later be confirined does not mean that 

■'labels which iuggest a process akin to revelation or Intuition" 
4 

are appropriate. Interpretive acts> they claim, have a natural 
history of pre-existing premises whichs although irapliclt, strongly 
influonce inference makingi 

Can the saiTiG be said of those moTnents of inspiration or 
insight a writer inay eKperience? Are discoveries in writing 
necessarily anticipat.ed by pre-eKistlng clues in the information 
gathered or in the drafts attempted or even in the writer's past 
composing experience? 

Traditionally* educators in general and English teachers in 
particular havfe been associated with the intuitive rather than the 
empirical*^ English teachers themselvas are loathe to deny the 
intulHonal in writing. ^ Yet, crosscurrents exist which would put 
Insights in writing on more analytical ground* 

In "The Fsychology of Language and the Teaching of English," 
Robert de Beaugrande maintains that good writing is not so much 
inventive as recombinational p ^ Indeed, for good writers, these 
recombinations may seeni spontaneous i "This paper just seemed to 
come alive and wrlUe itself," Howeveri as Donftld Murray suggests, 
perhaps good writers are constantly in a state^ of rehearsal. This 
rehearsal serves as a well-^ppring of creative clues or, to use a 
cliniclan'B perspective, as a set of pre-existing premises, which 
quite naturally, even logically ^ elicits new combinatitfha or 
discovery in writing. ^ 

Wiat cognitive theor:lsts state, in fact, ia that inference 
itself is "the cognitive transformation of one set of events 
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through another set of events which produces new knowledge 
8 

about the first*" Their perception of inference bears 

reserablence to Kenneth Burke's concept of identification as 

"exploring the terminological limits of opposing positions and 

searching out the term at a higher level of abstraction which 

9 

will allow opposing views to be reconciled,-* ^ 

In any case^ new Imowledge or synthesis is achieved as a 
natural, rather than ao an Intuitive or mystical end to clinical 
and writing procedures. And^ as such, the act of discovering this 
new knowledge can be seen &s something which can be taught and/or 
learned* - 

Second, cognitive theorists note that variations or miscues 
in inferences as end products stem from various sources ^ including 
personal error, varying contexts^ and differing interaction between 
clinicians and client. Whatever the cause of Inferential errbrj 
clinicians discuss and evaluate Inferential miscues by using each 
of the six stages of the inference process as "focal points/-^^ 
In other words, to evaluate inferences as productSj the clinician 
examines, step by step, the process which generated the inference* 

Does such evaluation of the product in terms of the proceaSj 
have application in writing? To be sure, much as been made of ihe 
'process/product distinction in writing, "Teach writing as process , 
not product" has become a bromide for composition teachera. Yet, 
the. corollary "Evaluate writing as process , not product" is nat 
eommonly eKpressed*" A notable exception to this dearth can.be foutid 
In the work by Kroll and Shafer on error-analysis » a process-abased 



approach to errors made by ESL students. Here, errors are seen as 
"windows into the mind" and as useful to both teacher and student. 

Admittedly j such a cognitively oriented perspective on error, 
requires informed sensitivity* Indeed^ how can the teacher gain 
access to the student's generative strategies, to the questions the 
student finds crucial while coniposlngj to the process effecting the 
product? 

questions raised . 

The above examination of clinical proCRdure has introduced 
three prirtary questions which should receive more attention from 
the composition teacher: Would students benefit from self- ^ 
eKamlnatibn.as a pre-wrlting strategy? Is discovery In composing 
a natural outgrowth of pre-existing contexts? and Can a finished 
piece of writing be evaluated as process? 

Lat-s assume, for the moment^ that the answer to .each of 
these questions is affirmative* What methodological implications 
ensue? 

1, Before beginning to write, a student should be asked to articu- 
late, as bast as he or she can ^ the asbumntldns wh ich Inform 
or her world view . At the beginning ok the term, for examples a 

student could'be asked to record atatements which he or she bellevea 

' ■ \ . " 

are true. With each paper, the student could then be asked to re- 
late one or more of these aeeumptlons to the controlling generaliia- 
tlon of each piece, and to note down any additions or revlilons of 
these beliefs as they occur during the term. - 
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2 , A student should be asked t o enrich his or her conteKts for 
writing . Granted, it is not possible to tell a studenti "Go out 
and live In the world a few more years and then come back to 
composing^'- or "Go out and read one-hundred books and write a dosen 
or so themes before returning to this class," It is possible^ 
however* to construGt occasions which encourage discovery or 
synthesis. For instance, a student could be asked to pose both a 
tentative ganeralization and an alternative generalization govern- 
ing a single topic* Then the student could be asked to reconcile 
the two generalisations with a final thesis which could be specif id- 
eally supported* Christine Barabas* work with idea combining also 

1^ 

has currency here. 
3 • A student_- s final pape r should be evaluated as process as wel l 



as product * A student, fovj example ^ could be asked to write down 
the questions which he or she found crucial in composing the paper, 
and to submit all such prep-work with the fianl draft. In addition ^ 
evaluative conferences could^- in part, focus on the student's 

orally recalling how he or she reached the end product as submitted. 

.1 

In fact J recent literature on problem solving supports the idea 

that telling a person how people ^ do something is much less 

f 13 

effective than telling that person how ^ do It. In other words, 
* telling a studentj how you have solved the problem In his or h^r 
text, or how peers may hove solved a similar problemj Is Itss effec- 
tive than reviewing the process involved in reaching^ a particular 
solution or draft. If the student's produce la »flawed, the student's 
methqd for reaching that product should be examined. , 
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The suggescions above are tfentfatlve. Certainly, additional 
research, into how the clinician proceeds while making and evaluat- 
Ing Interences for Instance^ may well generate furcher pedagogical 
approaches, 

A CONSULTATIVE i^LLlAnCE 

Clinicians themselves are expressing interest in the benefits 
that interdisciplinary study and .cooperation can bring. Shectman's 
call for a "consultative alliance" that is "as essential for non- 
clinicians and their crUcible of involvenient as for diagnosticians 

14 i 

and their patients" ^ embodies, X believe^ a challenge to English 
professionals to expand their "crucible of involvement" to Include 
those insights into communication which the clinical fields can 
provide^ / 

Past work in educational psychology and recent work in such 

areas as the cognition of discovery or hemlapheric brain functions 

show that the, "clinical cohnection" has already been racognlged by 

educacors in gemral and English teschere in particular as one worth 

pursuing* ^Moreover, scientist Frederick Reif has recently proposed 

Intensive research into the domain of "human congltlve engineering" 

which would deal with prescriptive aspects of human information 

'processing and would bridge the "gap" between the approaches of 

15 

cognitive scientists and educators. 

At this pointp I too would lika W suggest briefly yet another 
area for potential collaboration i neurometries. 



''Mciny data show chat brain eUc^rical activity reflects subcli 
in tunttlGns Inciuding iiiformatlpn processing and cog- 

16 

nition*" Nauromecrics is a means of measuring that acnivicy* 

Neurometries was originaily used for disgnosicic asstssment of 

iuiiirning Jisabllitias dalQruiinQ whuuhcr the disability had a 
physical racher than an envrionmencal or emotional base* Moro 'rcicently , 

it is being touted as a means nf mensuring inteiligence, especially * 

/ 17 N 

iverbal incelligence, / In the future?, I would -Submit , neurometries 

could be used to measure* the effects if cercain materials *or method- 

c^logies-in teaching skills involved in Information processing. As / 

pch^ it coulk be a valuable tool for thtfse of us teaching writing, 

a skill which surely entails Information processing at core level. I 

The pedogoglcal applications of neurometries are not yet known 

Cor a sureity* It will take both the clinician and the educator 

working together to form a diagnostic assessment of neurometries as 

a pedagogical aid. 
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